IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
Hinayana schools meditation on the void, on the uncompounded,
etc., was prescribed. But then in the Prajndpdramitd literature,
we find the identification made of Sunya, Tathata and Dharma-
dhatu. And this idea of reality was developed with varied
emphasis by the later Mahayana schools. The Madhyamika
laid stress on Sunya, the Vijiianavadins on Vijnana, ASvaghosa on
Tathata, and Asanga on the Dharmadhatu. But for all, reality
was indeterminate. Though the Lankdvatdra calls it Mind-only,
it would not call it even by that term if possible. Similarly,
though Vasubandhu calls it Vijnaptimatrata, he would prefer not
calling it by any term at all. It is simply Tanmatrata or That-only.
It is the same as saying that it is Tathata or Suchness. The
Buddhists in general would object to calling it sattd or existence,
because existence and non-existence are determinations for them.
But we know that to call it simple sattd is as good as calling it
simple Tanmatrata or Tathata. So we may conclude that the
general direction of the Aryan mind is towards a reality which
is beyond determinations.
But an interesting feature of Buddhism towards its end is that
it began treating the world as a transformation (panndma) of the
original principle. It started treating the whole, for example the
self or ego, as an aggregate; and the escape from misery was
sought by reducing this aggregate to its constituent parts. At
first, it did not inquire whether these parts were real or unreal;
but later in the school of the Sarvastivadins, it asserted their
eternity. Farther on, it noticed that even these simple parts had
no reality, but that they were iunya. But wherefrom could these
parts have come? It might have been felt, at first, that they
originated out of nothing. But human reason, even among the
Buddhists, does not seem to be satisfied with such an idea. And
when this sunya was identified with Vijnana, it was thought that
Vijnana underwent transformation or panndma in order to
produce the world. It is not maintained that the Vijnanavadins
accepted the parindmcwdda (doctrine of transformation) exactly
in the form in which we find it in the Sankhya. But the change in
the tendency is obvious. The theory was grafted on the Buddhistic
theory of pratttyasamutpdda (dependent emergence), and so there
are slight differences, which have been noted in a previous
chapter. But the idea that the world could not have come out of
nothing entered the mind of the Buddhists too, and began to gain
& hold there.
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